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which is attached to this kind of property, so certainly the right
of voting must lead to the right of sitting in the House; that, for the
sake of excluding from political power afew highly educated, able,
and loyal men, distinguished beyond all others for their hatred to
revolution and attachment to hereditary monarchy, the Govern-
ment were rapidly thro wing the bulk of the Catholics into the arms
of a revolutionary democracy; that the policy of relaxation had
already gone so far, that the remaining disqualifications were
impotent to restrain, and only powerful to irritate and to insult.
Catholics were already admitted to the bar, but they could not be
King's counsel or judges. They were admitted in the army even
to the command of regiments, but they might not rise to the rank
of general. They were admitted to the subordinate revenue offices,
but not to the higher office of commissioner. They were given the
right of voting for members of Parliament, but they could not be
members of Parliament themselves. They were allowed to become
a great power in the State, but they were still treated as separate,
hostile, and inferior. And these disqualifications were maintained
in a time of revolution and of war, when the army, the navy, and
the militia were crowded with Catholics, and when England was
in close alliance with the most Catholic Powers of the Continent.
The fatal consequences that would inevitably follow the re-
jection of the Bill, were most' clearly seen. The policy of the
statesmen of the Revolution, argued George Knox, in an admi-
rable speech, was from their own point of view perfectly con-
sistent. Believing it necessary to keep the Catholics in a con-
dition of impotence, they very prudently deprived them of edu-
cation and property; and they established by such means an
undisturbed Protestant ascendency, but c sank this country below
the political horizon, in order that they might exclusively possess
its eminences.' For good or for ill, that policy has been irrevo-
cably abandoned. The Irish Parliament justly thought thatc we
could not be a powerful, prosperous, and happy people, if three-
fourths of us were ignorant and beggars/ It c opened the gates
of knowledge and opulence,' and by doing so, it created in
Ireland * unexampled and rapidly increasing prosperity,' and
< discovered with what usury protected and enfranchised industry
repays its obligations.' But politically this enfranchisement
was an act of infatuation or madness, unless it is carried further.